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frequently an ample opportunity to intrude.20 The best
security for commissioner control is that it should embrace
all the major branches of the public service, but with the
extensive development of the semi-independent public cor-
porations this security is no longer attainable. In both
New South Wales and Victoria the majority of the public
employees of every category are today outside the juris-
diction of the commission, and are prompt to exert direct
political pressure to obtain special concessions.
The public service of Victoria [remarked a highly informed observer in 1931],
would be a magnificent instrument if it could be kept entirely out of politics.
The participation by the service in politics has stultified it; it may even be
said that its political attitude is one cause of its meagre range of salaries.
Political influence may have assisted in raising the salaries of the general
division and the lowest and more numerous classes, but it has put the middle
classes on the status of the artisan, and the interests of the higher ranks have
been very largely ignored by the public service organizers because such
officers represented the State as "employer."21
The political privileges of the public servant have been
a contentious issue in both the states and the Commonwealth.
The general rule, however, has long prevailed that, while of
course the public servants possess the right to vote, they are
not to participate openly in party activity and propaganda.
The Commonwealth public service commissioner has con-
demned such participation whenever it occurred, and the
regulations clearly forbid an officer to comment publicly
upon the administration of any department.22 The Labour
party has often aggressively championed complete political-
freedom for the public servant, and its zeal in this matter
is not without selfish motive since the public service has
considerable voting power. In 1916 a Labour Government
in New South Wales granted officials leave of absence without
pay to contest parliamentary elections, and made them
eligible for reinstatement if unsuccessful. But by contrast
the present Commonwealth law requires public servants
who seek election to resign from the service before accepting
nomination.
The activity of the Australian public service in delegatory
aSugden and Eggleston, George Swinburne, 103.
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